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COLOMBIA  LIFTS  CIGARETTE  BAN 

The  ban  on  imports  of  cigarettes  into  Colombia  was  lifted  on  July  17, 
1957,  according  to  La  Republica,  a  Bogata  newspaper. 

CUBA  RESTRICTS  CHICK  IMPORTS 

The  Cuban  Government  has  announced  that  after  August  5,  1957,  chick 
imports  will  be  restricted  to  reproduction  and  flock  improvement  stock. 
Imports  must  be  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  advance,  and 
lots  must  be  100  chicks  or  less.    Chicks  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate legalized  by  the  Cuban  Consul  nearest  to  point  of  export  to  the  effect 
that  the  poultry  and  their  flock  or  flocks  of  origin  were  examined  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  exportation,  that  they  were  free  of  white 
bacillary  diarrhea  and  Newcastle  disease,  and  were  not  exposed  to  any 
disease  communicable  within  the  60  days  immediately  following  the  exporta- 
tion date.    The  chicks  will  not  be  released  in  Cuba  until  inspected  and 
approved  by  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

U.  S.  chick  exports  to  Cuba  were  1,875,000  in  1956. 
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ITALIAN  LEAF  TOBACCO 
TRADE  UP 

Italian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  first  3  months  of  1957, 
totaling  U.5  million  pounds,  were  about  5  percent  greater  than  the  January- 
March  1956  level  of  k.3  million.    The  increase  occurred  in  larger  takings 
from  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.    Imports  from  Greece  were  about  one -half  the 
January-March  1956  level  of  2.1  million  pounds. 


TOBACCO,  LEAF:     Italy,  imports  and  exports,  January- 
March  1956  and  1957 


Country 
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• 

Exports 

•     Jan -Mar. 

Jan -Mar. 

Jan -Mar. 

Jan -Mar. 

:      .  1956  : 
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1956  : 
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:       1,000  ! 

!  1,000 

:     1,000  ; 

1,000 

:  pounds 

pounds  ' 

pounds  : 

pounds 

..;    1/  ; 

1,209  ! 

•                         mm  mm  mm  < 

;    IT  ; 

1/" 

•                                 mm  mm  mm  t 

i    353  ' 

3,587 

2,lkQ  ; 

1,052  < 

;  li : 

:        ^58  i 

'  1,389 

!        ^93  : 

!  332 

2,022  . 

'       2,265  . 

•                                      .  mm  mm  4 

:     ^_  ' 

;    1/"  ; 

;  "y 

:  729 

!           226  < 

!  ^68 

..:  1/ 

;  "f 

!           220  ; 

.  8^4-6 

:  1 

kkl 

2,06^ 

• 

:  ^,532 

2,691 

:  9,[i-l5 

l/  If  any,  included  in  other.    2/  Reexports. 


Source:    Statistica  mensile  del  commercio  con  l'estero,  March  1957 

Italian  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  January-March  1957  totaled 
million  pounds  and  were  6,7  million  larger  than  those  during  the  comparable 
period  last  year.    Most  of  the  increase  was  in  larger  shipments  to  West 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Egypt,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  Shipments 
to  Portugal,  presumably  Italian  Burley,  amounted  to  729,000  pounds,  and 
average  prices  were  equivalent  to  37 »^  U.  S.  cents  per  pound.  Average 
prices  paid  by  other  countries  for  Italian  leaf  in  terms  of  U.  S,  cents 
per  pound  were:     the  Netherlands — 29.6;  West  Germany — 33. 5j  Egypt — ^2,7; 
and  Switzerland — ^-3«5. 
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JAPANESE  1957  TOBACCO  CROP  DOWN 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1957  tobacco  crop  "by  the  Japanese  Monopoly 
Corporation  (JMC)  place  Japan's  1957  tobacco  acreage  at  182,540  acres,  or  a 
reduction  of  3.2  percent  from  1956.    Output  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1957  is  fore- 

of  June  1,  at  307.4  million  pounds — down  8.3  percent  from  the  1956 
harvest  of  335 .0  million.    The  decrease  in  leaf  production  is  primarily  due 
to  a  reduction  in  acreage,  and  secondly  to  normal  growing  conditions  for  the 
current  crop  as  compared  with  unusually  favorable  conditions  in  1956  which 
resulted  in  a  record  high  yield. 

Planted  areas  of  both  flue-cured  and  native-type  tobaccos  are  4.2  and 
.6  percent  less  than  1956  areas  of  120,550  and  5>493  acres,  respectively* 
The  reduction  in  the  above  types  was  based  on  JMC's  demand-and-supply 
program.    Conversely,  the  area  planted  to  Burley  in  1957  is  estimated  at 
4,987  acres,  28.2  percent  larger  than  1956  acreage  of  3>889  acres.  The 
increase  in  Burley  is  the  result  of  JMC's  policy  of  encouraging  production 
of  this  type.    Burley  leaf  production  for  1957  is  forecast  at  4.5  million 
pounds,  compared  with  the  1956  harvest  of  3.4  million. 

GREEK  1957  TOBACCO  CROP  UP 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  1957  tobacco  crop  by  the  Hellenic  Tobacco 
Board  place  Greece's  1957  tobacco  acreage  at  301,837  acres,  3 .8  percent 
higher  than  the  1956  revised  figure  of  290,698  acres.    Weather  conditions 
have  not  been  favorable,  but  it  is  expected  that  if  normal  conditions  pre- 
vail until  harvest,  the  crop  will  reflect  the  increase  in  acreage. 

Sales  of  the  1956  crop  through  June  30,  1957;  amounted  to  155.2  million 
pounds--! 51. 8  million  of  exportable  quality  and  3.4  domestic.    Total  sales 
through  June  30,  1957,  represented  85.6  percent  of  the  crop.    By  comparison, 
79.1  percent  of  the  1955  crop  was  sold  through  June  30  last  year. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  1956  crop  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  for  the  1955  crop  as  a  result  of  reduced  production  and  higher 
quality.    Average  prices  for  the  1955  crop  were  equivalent  to  30. 5  U.  S. 
cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  1956  crop  prices  will  average 
about  36.5  U.  S.  cents. 

KOREAN  OUTPUT  OF  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS  DOWN 

Korean  output  of  tobacco  products  during  the  first  3  months  of  1957; 
totaling  10.1  million  pounds,  was  7  percent  below  the  10. 9  million  pounds 
produced  in  the  comparable  period  of  1956.    Cigarette  output,  at  3.32  billion 
pieces,  was  slightly  under  the  January -March  I956  level  of  3.42  billion. 
Production  of  cut  tobacco  was  16  percent  less  than  the  3.3  million  pounds 
produced  during  January -March  1956. 
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TOBACCO  FACTORY  IN  SUDAN 
WILL  USE  IMPORTED  LEAF 

The  new  cigarette  factory  being  built  at  Wad  Medani,  Sudan,  will  be 
unable  to  use  domestic  tobacco  at  present  and  will  have  to  import  nearly 
all  of  its  leaf  requirements.    The  factory  plans  eventually  to  produce 
the  necessary  cigarette  leaf  on  local  plantations,  but  it  will  take  time 
to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  a  suitable  tobacco.    Domestic  leaf  produced 
at  present  has  been  tested  but  has  been  found  unsuitable  for  usa  in  the 
type  of  cigarettes  the  factory  plans  to  manufacture. 

YUGOSLAV  1957  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  RECORD  HIGH 

The  preliminary  acreage  estimate  for  the  1957  tobacqo  crop  in 
Yugoslavia  is  131,000  acres,  an  all-time  high.    This 'is  19  percent  larger 
than  the  previous  high  of  110, 03^  acres  in  1955*    The  crop  is  forecast  at 
103.1  million  pounds,  35-^  million  above  the  1956  harvest  of  67.7  million. 
If  a  crop  of  this  size  materializes,  at  least  60  million  pounds  of  leaf 
will  be  available  for  export  in  calendar  year  1958,  compared  with  record 
1956  exports  of  kh  million.    Production  of  leaf  in  1956  w&s  reduced  by 
drought,  but  the  leaf  was  of  excellent  quality. 

The  area  planted  in  oriental  and  semi -oriental  tobacco,  grown  princi- 
pally in  Macedonia  and  Serbia,  was  increased  from  73,389  acres  in  1956  to 
99,33^  acres  in  1957*    Total  production  of  oriental  and  semi -oriental 
tobacco  is  forecast  at  73.5  million  pounds,  compared  with  the  1956  harvest 
of  kk.5  million. 

The  area  in  the  Adriatic  type  of  light  air-cured  tobacco  was  increased 
and  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  in  the  future.    Production  of  this 
type  of  leaf  for  1957  is  estimated  at  21,6  million  pounds.    Acreage  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  in  the  Vojvodina  area  approximates  the  1956  area,  but 
the  output  of  leaf  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  1956  harvest 
due  to  favorable  weather  conditions, 

GUATEMALA  AUTHORIZES 
RICE  IMPORTS 

The  Guatemalan  Ministry  of  Economy  recently  authorized  the  duty-free 
importation  of  5,000  quintals  (507,000  pounds)  of  rice.    This  brings  the 
total  of  such  authorizations  to  35,100  quintals  (3,560,000  pounds)  since 
August  1,  1956.    It  is  possible  some  additional  duty-free  imports  will  be 
authorized  before  August  1,  1957,  in  order  to  meet  this  yearfs  require- 
ments. 

The  import  duty  on  rice  is  k  cents  per  gross  kilogram  (1,8  cents  per 
pound).    In  addition,  consular  fees,  fiscal  stamps,  and  other  charges  total 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  f.o.b.  value.    These  import  costs  usually  discourage 
imports.    All  rice  imports  since  August  1,  1956,  have  been  duty  free. 
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CANADA'S  GRAIN 
OUTLOOK  WORSE 

Caii  .da's  grain  crops  continue  to  deteriorate  as  a  result  of  wide- 
spread arought  over  the  Prairie  Provinces  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
July  29).    Unless  general  soaking  rains  are  received  soon,  a  reduction 
jf  a  third  or  more  from  the  1956  wheat  harvest  is  likely. 

Even  if  the  wheat  crop  should  he  reduced  that  much,  the  very  high 
level  of  carry-over  stocks  assures  ample  supplies  for  the  1957-58 
season.    The  dry  weather  this  season  may  result  in  a  somewhat  higher 
protein  content  in  the  current  wheat  crop. 


YUGOSLAVIA'S  SUNFLOWER  SEED 
CROP  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

-  Sunflower  seed  production  in  Yugoslavia  is  forecast  at  around 
100,000  metric  tons  for  1957— up  from  nearly  60,000  tons  in  1956, 
and  one-fifth  above  the  1950-56  average  of  83,000  tons.    Yields  from 
a  slightly  larger  acreage  are  expected  to  he  about  one-third  greater 
than  last  year. 

U.  S.  OCTOBER -JUNE  EXPORTS  OF  EDIBLE  OILS 
UP  ONE-FOURTH  FROM  1956 

Exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  from  the  United  States  in 
the  first  9  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  totaled  1,079  million 
pounds,  according  to  preliminary  Census  Bureau  data.    This  was  an  in- 
crease of  13  percent  from  October- June  shipments  of  last  marketing  year. 

June  exports  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils  were  99  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  over  50  percent  from  May,  but  11  percent  below  June  1956. 
Cottonseed  oil  exports  recovered  from  their  3 -million-pound  low  in  May 
to  h0  million  pounds  in  June  but  were  hh  percent  below  June  1956.  Ex- 
ports of  soybean  oil,  at  60  million  pounds,  were  equal  to  exports  in  May 
and  U5  percent  over  June  1956.    Exports  of  soybeans  in  June  are  esti- 
mated at  3.1+  million  bushels  on  the  basis  of  inspection  reports.  This 
brings  estimated  October-June  exports  to  68.5  million  bushels,  compared 
with  59.2  million  a  year  ago. 

Soybean  cake  and  meal  exports  in  June  rose  to  33,000  short  tons, 
while  linseed  and  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  shipments  were  negligible  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  month.    Total  exports  of  cake  and  meal  for  the 
first  9  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  were  U26,200  tons,  a  decrease 
of  more  than  25  percent  from  October-June  1956.    Over  85  percent  of  the 
total  9-month  exports  was  soybean  cake  and  meal. 
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COTTONSEED  OIL,  SOYBEAN  OIL,  OILCAKES  AND  MEALS :    U.  S.  preliminary 
estimates  of  exports  in  June  1957  and  October- June  1956-57  and  actual 
exports,  June  1956  and  October- June  1955-56 


|  June 

\  October-June 

:  1956 

;  1957 

| (Preliminary) 

:  1955-56 

:  1956-57 

[ (Preliminary) 

^  ox^onseeu.  oix,  leiinea., .. 
Cottonseed  oil,  refined 
and  further  processed. . . 

:  30.0 

:  9.9 
:  30.6 

:  9.9 

:  .6 

29.0 

:  199.9 
202.8 

:  58.9 

:  15.^ 

282.  k 

Total  cottonseed  oil. 

:  70.5 

39. 5 

!  356.7 

:  2.9 

■  25.I 
:    13.3  : 

:  0.2 

:  7.5 
29.0 

;           50. 4 

:  263.8 
39.1 

!  63A 

:  310.7 
3U8.5 

Soybean  oil,  refined  and 

luidi  buy u can  ujl.l.,«» 

:    kl.3  : 

59.7 

353.3 

722.6 

Total  cottonseed 

111.8  i 

99.2 

1,079.3 

short  tons  -  - 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal..! 
Linseed  cake  and  meal  j 

2.5  : 
6.5  : 
19.6  : 

.1  : 

32.7  : 

1U9.5  : 
llk.O  ! 
319.9  : 

26.0 
3^.7 
365.5 

Total  cake  and  meal..: 

28.6  j 

32.8  ; 

583. k  ; 

U26.2 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


MEXICO  RESTRICTS  IMPORTS 
OF  CATTLE  HIDES 

The  Mexican  Ministry  of  Economy  has  discontinued  issuing  permits  for  the 
importation  of  fresh,  salted,  or  cured  hides.    This  restriction  was  necessary 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  large  stocks  of  hides  at  Mexico  City  slaughter- 
houses and  curing  plants.    Representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy  have 
stated  that  the  restriction  is  probably  only  temporary  and  possibly  will  be 
lifted  in  about  2  months. 
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SPAIN'S  WOOL  PRODUCTION 
HIGHER  THAN  EXPECTED 

Wool  production  for  Spain  in  1957  as  estimated  by  government 
and  trade  officials  totaled  81.6  million  pounds.    This  is  about 
2.2  million  pounds  higher  than  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season. 

Wool  yields  in  1957  from  17  to  18  million  head  averaged 
about  k.6  pounds,  compared  with  h.2  pounds  in  the  1956  clip.  The 
higher  yield  from  this  season's  clip  partly  offset  a  reduction  in 
sheep  numbers  caused  by  bluetongue  (catarrhal  fever)  in  1956. 


U.  K.  WOOL  INDUSTRY  TO  STEP  UP 
EXPORT  PROMOTION 

The  British  wool  textile  industry  expects  to  spend  considerably 
more  money  on  wool  research  and  export  promotion  for  wool  products. 

At  the  request  of  the  industry,  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
has  approved  statutory  orders  authorizing  increased  levies  to  be 
collected  from  the  industry  for  these  purposes.    Levy  income  for 
scientific  research  will  be  increased  from  $^3^,000  to  about 
$560,000  per  year,  and  for  exports  promotion  from  $322,000  to 
$560,000  per  year. 

The  present  substantial  increase  in  export  promotion,  it  is 
officially  explained,  is  necessitated  by  the  fall  in  value  of  the 
pound  sterling  since  1950,  the  need  for  stepping  up  promotion  in 
North  American  markets,  the  desirability  of  taking  part  in  important 
fairs  and  exhibitions  abroad,  and  the  need  for  funds  to  contend 
with  adverse  tariff  and  quota  legislation  in  overseas  markets. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  REPORTS 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  reported  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  in  the  dependent 
territory  of  Bechuanaland.    Outbreaks  have  also  been  reported  in 
neighboring  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Movement  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  has  been  prohibited 
within  the  infected  area.    Several  large  slaughter  plants  and  auction 
markets  have  been  closed.    All  shipments  of  glandular  tissue  to  the 
United  States  have  been  halted. 
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U.  s{  LARD  EXPORTS  DOWN  15  PERCENT 
IN  JANUARY -JUNE 

United  States  exports  of  lard  during  January- June  1957  totaled  296.6 
million  pounds,  compared  with  3^9  million  pounds  shipped  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1956.    U.  S.  lard  exports  have  picked  up  consider- 
ably in  the  last  3  months,  since  they  were  running  23  percent  behind  the 
comparable  1956  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  and  only  15  per- 
cent at  the  half. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  overall  decline  in  trade  were  higher 
prices,  increased  domestic  use  of  lard  in  shortening,  and  a  sharp  drop  in 
exports  under  Public  Law  1+80. 

ARGENTINE  MEAT  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  LARGE 

Argentina's  meat  exports  in  the  first  6  months  of  1957  were  an  esti- 
mated 795,855,000  pounds,  considerably  higher  than  exports  for  the  same 
period  in  1955  and  1956. 

Factors  which  contributed  to  the  increase  in  production  and  exports 
of  meats  during  the  first  half  of  1957  over  the  previous  2  years  were 
devaluation  of  the  peso,  the  increased  demand  from  abroad,  and  the  rela- 
tively good  pasture  conditions. 


MEAT:    Argentine  exports,  Jan.  1-June  15,  1955-57 


Commodity  ' 

1955 

1956  ; 

1957  1/ 

1957  as  percent  of 

1955 

:  1956 

'l,000  lbs. 

!l,000  lbs. 

1,000  lbs. 

Percent 

Frozen  beef  quarters. 

:  9^,576 

•    103,221  : 

83,871+ 

;  89 

:  81 

Chilled  beef  quarters 

:  1+2,323 

:  199,929 

•  283,213 

:  669 

:  lh-2 

•  10,688 

:       2,660  • 

2,979 
5l+,7^0 
371,01+9 

:  28 

:  112 

'  1+6,1+51 
:  21+5,079 

•        50,200  • 

:  21+2,369 

1  118 

:  109 
153 

151 

:  ^39,117 

:  598,379 

795,855  : 

181 

133 

l/  Preliminary.      2/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
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FOREIGN  ALMOND  PROSPECTS  FOR  1957 

Foreign  commercial  production  of  almonds  is  expected  to  reach  near- 
record  proportions  during  1957.    The  foreign  almond  crop  is  expected  to 
yield  90,900  short  tons,  shelled  "basis,  or  approximately  double  the  volume 
for  each  of  the  past  2  seasons  when  crops  were  short  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.    The  5-year  average  (1950-5!+)  for  foreign  production  is  81,700  tons. 

Forecast  production  for  Italy,  world's  largest  source  of  almonds,  is 
44,000  short  tons,  nearly  k  times  as  large  as  the  I956  freeze -damaged 
crop  and  about  12  percent  greater  than  the  5-year  average  of  39,300  tons. 
Spain  similarly  looks  forward  to  an  above-average  1957  almond  harvest.  At 
30,000  tons,  shelled  basis,  Spain1 s  new  crop  will  be  50  percent  larger 
than  the  1956  crop  and  3,900  tons  above  the  1950-54  average. 

Portugal,  too,  anticipates  a  good  almond  crop  for  1957.    The  forecast 
is  for  5,800  short  tons  of  shelled  almonds— nearly  twice  the  estimated 
1956  harvest  and  well  above  the  5,300-ton  average  for  1950-5!+.    A  fully 
average  crop,  and  possibly  larger,  is  reported  from  Iran. 


ALMONDS,  SHELLED:     Commercial  production  estimates  for  selected 
countries,  average  1950-5^,  annual  1953-56,  forecast  1957 


'  Average 
Country               :  1950-54  ; 

1953 

195^  : 

1955  : 

1956  : 

Forecast 
1957 

:    Short  j 
:    tons  ; 

Short  i 
tons 

3,300 
6,600 
:  38,300 

;  6,600 

:  28,000 

!  Short  : 
tons  : 

:  4,200; 
:  8,800- 
:  3*+,  200 
;  6,000 
r  19,500 

Short  : 
tons  ; 

3,300; 

4,700- 
:  20,900- 
:  3,500 
:  13,200 

Short  : 
tons  : 

3,900 

5,000- 
12,000- 
:  3,000 
;  20,200 

Short 
tons 

:  y 

7,700 

'  44,000 
:  5,800 
:  30,000 

:  82,800 

:  72,700 

:  45,600 

:  44,100 

:  90,900 

:  19,600 

:  22,200 

:  19,200 

:  30,000 

:  23,000 

:  102,  400 

:  9l+,900 

64,800 

:  74,100 

: 113, 900 

1/  Forecast  unavailable.  1950-5^  average  used  in  "Foreign  total." 
2/  Source:    Almond  Control  Board. 


The  shortage  of  almond  supplies  in  the  Mediterranean  area  during  1956 
gave  U.  S.  exporters  additional  outlets  for  the  record  U.  S.  production. 
Shipments  of  almonds,  mostly  to  European  countries,  during  the  9 -month  period 
September-1956.May  1957,  were  approximately  twice  those  of  the  entire  previous 
season  and  were  the  largest  on  record.    In  the  order  named,  West  Germany, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland  were  the  largest  purchasers.  The 
United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of  almonds  to  West  Germany  during 
1956. 
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Imports  of  almonds  by  the  United  States  during  the  9-month  period 
September  1956  -  May  1957  were  negligible.  In  normal  periods,  imports 
from  Spain  and  Italy  are  usually  significant. 

The  current  marketing  season  for  almonds  has  been  characterized  by  a 
sharp  decline  in  prices.    Between  September  1956  and  July  1957  prices  for 
Italian  shelled  almonds  dropped  from  $1.0U  per  pound  to  h2.k  cents.  Prices 
for  Prima  Baris  ranged  between  kk.l  and  ^3»0  cents  per  pound  f .o.b.  Bari 
during  most  of  July.    Spanish  prices  have  also  fallen  sharply.    The  export 
price  for  Spanish  Valencias  reported  for  mid- July  is  U5.O  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  Spanish  ports.    A  government  subsidy  of  2.2  cents  per  pound,  shelled 
basis,  will  be  paid  on  Spanish  almond  exports  during  the  coming  season. 
Consumption  of  almonds  in  Europe,  which  has  been  low  in  the  past  2  seasons 
due  to  the  short  supplies  and  prevailing  high  prices,  is  expected  to  rise 
as  a  result  of  improved  supplies  and  lower  prices. 

Stocks  carried  over  into  the  1957  season  in  Mediterranean  countries 
are  estimated  at  roughly  3>000  tons,  shelled  basis. 

THAILAND ' S  RICE  EXPORT 
PRICES  RISE  SHARPLY 

Thailand's  prices  of  rice  for  commercial  export  rose  sharply  in  late 
June  and  the  first  half  of  July.    Prices  of  better  grades  showed  the  highest 
advances.    The  price  of  100-percent  "Ang  Sai  See"  rose  from  L51  per  metric 
ton  ($6,144  per  100  pounds)  on  June  22  to  fe57-10s  ($7.26  per  100  pounds)  on 
July  13.    Five-percent  broken  rice  rose  from  about  ih6  ($5.88  per  100  pounds) 
to  L53-10s  ($6.76  per  100  pounds). 

Prices  for  lower  grades  of  rice  increased  more  moderately,  with  25- 
percent  broken  rice  increasing  from  L38  ($U,86  per  100  pounds)  to  fel+l-lOs 
($5.2^  per  100  pounds).    These  price  increases  are  attributed  to  a  strong 
demand  from  foreign  countries,  especially  British  territories,  Pakistan, 
and  Indonesia.    Total  rice  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1957  were 
870,000  metric  tons,  up  k-0  percent  from  the  like  period  of  1956. 

Paddy  prices  have  been  strong  owing  to  fears  that  the  1957-58  harvest 
(mainly  December)  will  be  reduced  because  the  monsoon  rains  were  about  a 
month  late  this  year.    Farmers  and  upcountry  dealers  are  reported  to  be 
withholding  paddy  to  take  advantage  of  possible  further  price  increases 
and  to  make  certain  there  is  enough  rice  to  last  until  the  next  harvest. 

On  July  9>  "the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  announced  increases  in 
the  export  premiums  of  most  qualities  of  rice.    Premiums  on  white  rice  of 
better  grades  than  25-percent  broken  were  raised  11  percent.    White  rice 
25-percent  broken  and  less  was  raised  5  percent.    Premiums  were  not  changed 
for  glutinous  rice,  rice  flour,  or  noodles  made  of  rice  flour. 
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ITALY  REDUCES  SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  SOFT  WHEAT 
BUT  INCREASES  THOSE  FOR  DURUM 

The  Interministerial  Price  Committee  of  the  Italian  Government  has 
reduced  Officially  guaranteed  producer  prices  for  compulsorily  pooled 
soft  wheat  of  the  1957-58  harvest  by  100  lire  per  quintal  [h.k  cents  per 
bushel),  but  it  has  increased  those  for  Durum  wheat  by  500  lire  per  quintal 
(22  cents  per  bushel).    Both  of  these  types  are  winter  wheat.    The  average 
support  level  for  soft  wheat,  effective  August  1,  1957,  will  be  $3.03  per 
bushel,  compared  with  $3.07  in  1956-57,  while  that  for  Durum  will  be  $3-62, 
against  $3 . Uo  a  year  earlier. 

The  government  hopes  that  the  new  prices  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
the  production  of  soft  wheat,  supplies  of  which  have  been  burdensome,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  encourage  farmers  to  expand  their  production  of  Durum 
wheat,  which  still  must  be  imported  in  substantial  quantities. 

Support  prices  for  "Timilie,"  "Marzuolo, "  and  "Nero"  wheats  were  left 
unchanged,  at  last  season's  level  of  7,100  lire  per  quintal  ($3.09  per 
bushel)  for  the  northern  zone,  7,350  lire  per  quintal  ($3.20  per  bushel) 
for  the  southern  zone,  and  7,800  lire  per  quintal  ($3.40  per  bushel)  for 
the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (including  Calabria  and  Lucania).  The 
national  average  for  these  types  is  7,^7  lire  per  quintal  ($3-23  per  bushel). 

WHEAT:    Italy,  guaranteed  producer  prices,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Type  of  wheat 


Locality  ] 

Soft  j 

Durum 

1956-57  j 

1957-58  : 

1956-57  ! 

1957-58 

Lire  . 

Dollars! 

Lire  . 

Dollars , 

Lire  . 

Dollars . 

Lire  . 

Dollars 

North  and 
central 
Italy  l/. . . . 

~  2/ 
South  Italy . 

per  . 
quintal , 

per  . 
bushel  . 

per  ; 
quintal . 

per 
bushel  , 

per  . 
quintal . 

per 
bushel  . 

per 
quintal . 

per 
bushel 

:  6,800 
:  7,050 

2.96 
3.07 

6,700 
:  6,950 

2.92 
:  3.03 

:  7,550 
:  7,800 

■  3.29 
:  3.^0 

8,050 
:  8,300 

3.51 
:  3.61 

Sicily  and 
Sardinia  3/ • 

:  7,300 

:  3.18 

:  7,200 

:  3.1]+ 

:  8,050 

:  3.51 

:  8,550 

:  3.72 

Average  

:  7,050 

:  3.07 

:  6,950 

:  3,03 

:  7,800 

:  l.ho 

:  8,300 

:  ^.61 

l/  Excluding 
2/  Including 
3/  Including 


Lazio,  Abruzzi  and  Grosseto. 

Lazio,  Abruzzi,  and  Grosseto  but  excluding  Calabria  and  Lucania. 
Calabria  and  Lucania. 
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The  "Timilie"  type,  an  unimproved  spring  Durum  wheat,  is  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  Sicily.  "Marzuolo"  is  a  general  name  applied 
to  all  spring  wheats  (including  the  "Timilie").  These  are  in  reality 
early -maturing  varieties  of  winter  wheats  which  are  sown  in  January 
and  February.  The  "Nero"  is  an  unusually  dark,  soft,  winter  wheat. 
These  specific  types  of  wheat  are,  however,  relatively  unimportant, 
representing  only  a  small  percentage  of  Italy's  total  annual  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  1956-57  marketing  season  Italy  had  a  soft  wheat  surplus 
of  about  1  million  metric  tons  (36.7  million  bushels).    The  purpose 
of  reducing  guaranteed  producer  prices  for  such  wheat  is  to  bring 
production  more  in  line  with  domestic  requirements  by  discouraging 
production  in  marginal  areas  where  cost  of  production  is  high.  With 
present  domestic  wheat  prices  considerably  above  world  levels,  Italy 
could  not  export  soft  wheat  without  a  costly  government  subsidy.  The 
reduction  in  prices  for  this  type  of  wheat  was  held  to  a  nominal 
amount  in  recognition  of  the  crop  damage  which  wheat  farmers  sustained 
last  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  Italy  is  not  self  sufficient  in  Durum  wheat. 
In  1956-57 >  domestic  requirements  totaled  1.8  million  tons  (66.1  mil- 
lion bushels)  while  production  amounted  to  only  l,h  million  tons  (51*^ 
million  bushels),  leaving  a  deficit  of  U00,000  tons  ( 1*1.7  million 
bushels).    The  object  of  the  increase  in  guaranteed  producer  prices 
for  Durum  is  to  encourage  farmers  to  grow  more  of  that  type.    The  in- 
creased support  price  is  expected  to  bolster  Southern  Italy's  economy 
without  causing  an  increase  in  the  price  of  pasta  to  the  consumer. 

The  compulsorily  pooled  wheat  is  the  portion  of  the  annual  crop 
which  farmers  are  required  to  sell  to  the  government  at  fixed  guaran- 
teed prices.    For  the  1957-58  marketing  season  the  quantity  is  1.2 
million  tons  {hk.l  million  bushels).    The  balance  of  the  crop  may  be 
sold  to  private  traders  at  the  same  or  other  prices.    However,  since 
farmers  may  also  sell  all  or  any  part  of  the  balance  of  the  crop  to 
the  government  at  the  guaranteed  prices,  free-market  producer  prices 
are  always  near  the  pooling  level. 

Government-fixed  prices  which  millers  have  had  to  pay  for  pooled 
wheat  were  changed  to  accord  with  producer  prices.    Beginning  August  1, 
1957,  millers  will  pay  7,290  lire  per  quintal  ($3.17  per  bushel)  for 
soft  wheat  and  8,700  lire  per  quintal  ($3.79  per  bushel)  for  Durum, 
compared  with  7,390  lire  per  quintal  ($3.21  per  bushel)  and  8,200  lire 
per  quintal  ($3.57  per  bushel)  during  1956-57.    These  are  the  prices 
which  millers  must  pay  the  government  for  pooled  wheat  weighing  75 
kilos  per  hectoliter  (58.2  pounds  per  bushel)  and  with  no  more  than  1 
percent  impurity. 
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DAIRY  SITUATION  IN  WEST  GERMANY 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1957 ,  milk  production  in  West  Germany 
totaled  8.3  billion  pounds.    This  decline  of  3  percent  from  comparable 
1956  was  attributed  to  a  further  slight  reduction  in  milk  cow  numbers 
and  to  lower  yields  per  cow.    Continuation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
extermination  program  was  a  primary  factor  in  the  reduction  in  cow  num- 
bers, while  the  lower  yields  were  due  to  a  less  favorable  feed  situation. 

Factory  production  of  dairy  products  reflected  market  demand.  Pro- 
duction of  cream,  cottage  cheese,  and  fresh  bottled  milk  and  preserved 
milk  was  up  in  this  quarter,  at  the  expense  of  fresh  bulk  milk  and  butter. 
The  output  of  processed  cheese  increased,  but  that  of  natural  hard  and 
semi-hard  cheese  continued  at  a  lower  rate  due  to  the  unfavorable  market 
for  the  German  type  compared  with  the  Danish  and  Dutch  types. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  in  the  January-March  1957  quarter  were 
substantially  larger  than  during  first  quarter  1956 •    The  decline  in 
butter  production  and  increasing  consumer  requirements  necessitated 
considerably  higher  butter  imports  in  first  quarter  1957 J  they  were 
3^.9  million  pounds,  compared  with  21.5  million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 
Of  this  quantity,  Denmark  supplied  11.6  million  pounds,  Sweden,  7*8 
million  pounds,  the  Netherlands,  3«9  million  pounds,  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  approximately  2.0  million  pounds  each,  with  the  balance  from 
such  nearby  countries  as  Austria,  Finland,  France,  Norway,  and  Hungary. 

Higher  consumer  demand  and  lower  domestic  production  of  hard  and 
semi-hard  cheese  also  caused  increased  imports  of  cheese,  which  in  first 
quarter  1957  totaled  39*1  million  pounds,  as  against  32.2  million  pounds 
a  year  earlier.    The  chief  suppliers  were  the  Netherlands  (l6.6  million 
pounds)  and  Denmark  (l6.1  million  pounds).    Other  sources  were  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  Norway. 

West  Germany's  imports  of  processed  milk,  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago,  consisted  mostly  of  dried  whole  milk  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  nonfat  dry  milk  from  the  Netherlands. 

Exports  of  cheese,  primarily  Emmentaler  hard  cheese  and  process 
cheese,  amounted  to  3»8  million  pounds,  a  slight  increase  over  the  3»5 
million  pounds  last  year  in  the  first  quarter.    Principal  markets  were 
Italy  (1.6  million  pounds),  France  (0.9  million  pounds),  and  Belgium 
(O.k  million  pounds). 

Processed  milk  exports  continued  small  and  consisted  largely  of 
dried  whole  milk  and  shipments  to  Hungary. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  OF  EL  SALVADOR  *  S 
COFFEE  INDUSTRY  TO  VISIT  EUROPE 

Representatives  of  El  Salvador's  coffee  industry  expect  to  visit 
several  European  countries  during  August  and  September  with  the  objective 
of  stimulating  the  sale  of  their  coffee.    The  committee  will  be  headed 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock  and  will  include  several 
coffee  growers. 

The  group  plans  to  visit  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland.    It  plans  to  carry  out  its  mission  by  establishing  personal  con- 
tacts with  importers  dealing  in  coffee. 

Another  mission  is  expected  to  go  to  Africa  and  Brazil  at  a  later 
date  to  study  the  development  of  coffee  plantations  in  those  areas. 

ARGENTINA'S  1956-57  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
5  PERCENT  HIGHER  THAN  IN  1955-56 

Argentina's  bread  and  coarse  grain  exports  during  1956-57  amounted 
to  4,782,000  long  tons,  compared  with  4, 533>000  in  1955-56,  an  increase  of 
about  5  percent  in  total  tonnage  exported.    Substantial  reductions  in 
wheat  and  barley  exports  were  more  than  offset  by  increased  exports  of 
corn,  oats,  and  rye. 

Wheat  exports  declined  by  approximately  12  percent,  amounting  to 
2,626,000  long  tons,  compared  with  2,996,000  tons  in  1956-57.    Flour  export 
figures  for  the  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  indications  are  that  little, 
if  any,  flour  was  exported.    Exports  of  flour  in  1955-56  amounted  to  only 
86,000  tons. 

About  50  percent  of  the  1956-57  wheat  exports  went  to  Europe,  compared 
with  60  percent  a  year  earlier.    Principal  European  buyers  were  Italy,  the 
United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  France.    South  American  countries  took 
^9  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  38  percent  a  year  earlier.  Brazil 
was  by  far  the  most  important  buyer  in  that  area.    As  usual,  all  of  the 
rye  went  to  European  destinations. 

Combined  total  exports  of  coarse  grains  amounted  to  1,920,000  long  tons 
in  1956-57>  compared  with  1,230,000  tons  the  previous  year.  Approximately 
96  percent  of  the  total  went  to  Europe  —  compared  with  99  percent  in 
1955-56  —  principally  to  West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Belgium, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France. 

Corn  exports  during  1956-57  amounted  to  1,075*000  tons.  Although 
showing  a  large  increase  over  the  421,000  tons  sold  abroad  in  1955-56, 
these  exports  were  still  far  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  6,243,000 
tons.    Virtually  all  corn  exports  were  to  European  markets.    Oats  exports 
were  substantially  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  barley  exports 
were  lower.    European  countries  took  the  bulk  of  the  exports  in  both 
instances. 

(See  tables,  pages  16  and  17 •) 
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RICE  ZONE  SET  UP  FOR  SOUTH  INDIA 

The  Government  of  India  has  set  up  a  rice  zone  for  south  India,  now 
made  up  of  the  k  states  of  Andhra,  Madras,  Mysore,  and  Kerala.  Effective 
July  10,  1957>  imports  into  or  exports  from  the  zone  were  restricted. 
Movement  of  rice  within  the  zone,  however,  is  freely  permitted. 

Objectives  in  establishing  the  south  Indian  rice  zone  are  to  lower 
current  high  prices  of  rice  and  to  facilitate  better  distribution  of  rice 
in  the  k  states.    Andhra  is  believed  to  have  a  surplus  of  600,000  long 
tons,  while  the  other  3  states  are  jointly  deficit  to  the  extent  of 
2+00,000  tons. 

The  new  arrangement  will  enable  Kerala  to  obtain  parboiled  rice  of 
its  choice  from  Andhra,  just  as  Madras  will  have  access  to  the  superior 
Nellor  rice.    The  rest  of  Andhra' s  surplus  finer  rice  will  be  exported 
to  West  Bengal  and  Bombay  through  quota  allocations. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  3  wheat  zones  were  formed  by  the  Government 
of  India  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  15,  1957).    The  interstate 
movement  of  wheat  within  each  zone,  together  with  several  other  steps 
taken  by  the  government,  is  claimed  to  have  supplemented  the  seasonal  fac- 
tor in  exerting  a  softening  influence  on  wheat  prices  in  principal  markets 
Prevailing  levels  of  wheat  prices,  however,  are  still  considerably  higher 
than  might  normally  be  expected  in  the  post-harvest  months, 

URUGUAY  IMPOSES  COTTON  IMPORT  TAX 
TO  ASSIST  LOCAL  PRODUCERS 

In  order  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  local  cotton  pro- 
ducers, the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  imposed  a  tax  on  cotton  imports. 
The  new  charge  is  10  centesimos  per  kilo,  equivalent  to  about  2,l6  cents 
per  pound,  calculated  at  the  cotton  import  exchange  rate  of  2.10  pesos  per 
U.  S.  dollar. 

The  import  premium  will  be  deposited  in  a  special  account,  "Cotton 
Culture  Promotion,"  which  will  be  administered  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
Payments  to  farmers  will  be  made  not  only  for  the  1956-57  crop,  but  also 
on  a  retroactive  basis  for  the  crops  of  the  2  preceding  years. 

EGYPTIAN  CURRENCY  TO  BE  ACCEPTED 
FOR  COTTON  EXPORT  SALES 

The  Government  of  Egypt  issued  a  decree  on  July  25,  1957;  which  per- 
mits cotton  exporters  to  accept  payment  for  cotton  in  Egyptian  currency 
through  Swiss,  Dutch,  or  Belgian  accounts,  provided  the  cotton  is  exported 
by  the  end  of  August  1957. 

The  decree  permits  sales  to  all  countries  except  those  with  which 
normal  trade  is  now  prohibited. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES:    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets, 

with  comparisons 

 (U.  S.  cents  per  pound)  

*  Butter  |  Cheese 

Country,  market,  and     :            :         ~    .  :  :  ^  . . 

description  :  :  Q^otatxons  ;  \  Quotations 

:            :  Cur-:  Month  :  Year    :  1957   \  Our-:  Month  :  Year 
 I  :  rent: earlier: earlier:  :  rent: earlier: earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London)    :  :         :  :  :  •         .  . 

New  Zealand,  finest  :  June  27:  1)0.0  :   39.2    :     Itl.9  :  :  •  .'  

Australian  choicest  :  June  27:  39.9  .   39.1   .     hi. 7  .  .  .  J  

New  Zealand,  finest         :  :         :  :  :  .         J  ! 

white  :  :  :  :  .  June  27:  2U.5  :  2U.6   :*  35.5 

Australian  choicest         :  :         :  :  •  .         .  . 

white  :  :  : — .  .  :  June  27:  23.7  :   2U.0   I  - 

Australia  (Sydney)  :  :         :  :  .  .         .  . 

Choicest  butter  :  June  2%  Uh*7  :   hk»7   :   U5.3   :  -:  •  J  

Choicest  Cheddar  :  :  :  :  :  June  28-  28.2  :   28.2   j  27.5 

:  :         :  :  :  •         •  . 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin)    :  .:         :  :  :  .         :  . 

Creamery  butter  :  June  2$  5U.  8  :   5U.8  :   U8.9  :  :  »  !  

Cheese  :  :  .  .  :  June  2S  30.8  !   30.8   1  30.8 

Denmark  (Copenhagen)  :  June  27:  33.0  :   33.0  :   37.9  s  J  '.  

France  (Paris)                  :  July  1  :  69.5  :   75.3   :    80.5  :            :  ! 
Charentes  creamery — - — -:  :         .  .  .  

Germany  (Kempten)  :  June  26  68.1  :   68.6  i   65.9  i  .'  .* 

Markenbutter  — .         .  .  .  

:         *  *         *  •  •  • 

United  States  :  July  5-:  60.2  :    60.2   j    59. U   \  \  J 

92-score  creamery  (N.Y.):  :         :  :  :  j  _'.  *  

Cheddar  (Wisconsin)  :  :  :  :  \  July  5!  36. 0  : "35V2"": "35". "l" 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden)  :  :         :  :  !  !  j 

Creamery  butter  :  June  29  U9.5  :    U9.5  :    U9.5  :  j  *  .__ 

Full  cream  Gouda  :  :  :  ':  i  June  21  2iT.O  I"2l*~t~3~ "l" 

Edam,  UO  percent  :  :—  :  :  .  June  21  22. h  :    22.5   :  20.7 

Belgium  (Hasselt)  :  June  2H  7U.8:    7U.5  :   71.7  :  .'  ."  j  

Canada  (Montreal)  s  :         :  :  : 

1st  grade  creamery  :  June  22  60.7  :    60. h  :    57.3  :  :  I  1  

Ontario  white  :  :  :  :  :  June  22>  35.7  :   35.7  :  33.6 

   j         :  i  •  :         :  :  

Source:    Intelligence  Bulletin,  the  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  j  and  the  Dairy- 
Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  USDA 
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JAPAN'S  COTTON  IMPORTS 
HIGHEST  IN  20  YEARS 

Japan's  cotton  imports  of  2,316,000  "bales  (500  pounds  gross)  during 
August-April  1956-57  were  40  percent  higher  than  imports  of  1,655,000 
bales  in  the  same  period  last  year,  and  the  highest  reported  in  20  years. 
Cotton  imports  in  August-April  1936-37  were    3,482,000  bales. 

Most  of  this  year's  increase  was  in  imports  from  the  United  States, 
also  the  highest  in  20  years.    Imports  in  August-April  1956-57  were 
1,049,000  bales,  45  percent  of  the  total.    This  was  more  than  twice  the 
imports  of  437,000  bales  in  August-April  1955-56,  26  percent  of  the  total. 
Other  changes  included  increased  imports  from  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  and 
Burma,  partially  offset  by  decreased  quantities  from  India,  Nicaragua, 
and  El  Salvador. 


COTTON:    Japan,  imports  by  country  of  origin,  average  1935-39; 
annual  1953-55,  August -April  1955-56  and  1956-57 

(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  origin 


: Ave rage : 
:1935-39: 


1953  !    1954  ;  1955 


August -April 


1955-56-1956-57 


Afghanistan....  :  l/ 

Argentina  :  X/ 

Brazil  :      20  3 

British  East  Africa  .:  66 

Burma  :  1/ 

Egypt  :  140 

El  Salvador  :  1/ 

India  :3_/l,251 

Iran.  :  1/ 

Mexico  :  T/ 

Nicaragua  :  1/ 

Pakistan  :  "3/ 

Paraguay  :  l/ 

Peru  :  l/ 

Sudan.  :  l/ 

Syria  :  l/ 

Turkey  ;k/  7 

United  States  :  1,127 

Other  countries. ........... : 5/383 


1,000  bales 


Total  :  3,177 

1/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries 

3/  Pakistan  included  with  India.     4/  4-year  average.     5/  China  232, 


17 

15 

:  7 

:  6 

:  2 

80 

14 

:  2/ 

:  2/ 

:  0 

210 

245 

:  161 

:  133 

138 

21 

:  10 

:  47 

:  30 

15 

49 

36 

:  19 

11 

:  31 

93 

:  76 

:  111 

:  72 

:  70 

12 

23 

:  92 

57 

32 

68 

"  83 

262 

:  208 

:  97 

62 

:  26 

:  10 

:  9 

•  9 

476 

•  489 

499 

:  388 

:  582 

22 

:  25 

:  58 

:  42 

:  5 

311 

207 

270 

209 

:  239 

2 

9 

:  5 

i  5 

:  1 

12 

:  17 

:  20 

:  15 

:  28 

1 

2 

:  8 

:  2 

9 

3 

:  4 

:  29 

:  25 

:  4 

49  ! 

1 

1/  ' 

0 

:  0 

942  " 

753  ' 

768 

437 

1,049 

1 

2 

10 

6 

5 

2,431  : 

2,037 

2,376 

1,655 

2,316 

s.    2/  Less  than  500  bales. 

Sources:    Monthly  Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Japan;    All  Japan 
Cotton  Spinners  Association. 
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Japan* s  cotton  consumption  also  was  at  a  high  level  during 
August-March  1956-57.    Consumption  of  1,827,000  bales  was  27  percent 
above  comparable  1955-56  utilization  of  1,1+33*000  bales.    Yarn  pro- 
duction figures  indicate  cotton  consumption  of  around  220,000  bales 
in  April  and  236,000  bales  in  May  1957  •    Cotton  stocks  on  April  1, 
1957*  on  the  basis  of  imports  and  consumption  through  March,  were 
estimated  at  660,000  bales,  the  highest  level  in  many  years.  Stocks 
on  August  1,  1956  were  1+65,000  bales. 

Operable  spindleage  at  the  end  of  April  1957  stood  at  9,018,1+1+8 
spindles,  2,2l+8  below  the  end  of  the  previous  month.    The  ratio  of 
operated  to  operable  spindleage  in  April  was  99 • 7  percent,  up  sharply 
from  the  March  ratio  of  92.3  percent. 

April  production  of  pure  cotton  yarn  was  96  million  pounds, 
mostly  from  30s  to  l+9s  counts.    Percentages  of  yarn  production,  by 
counts,  were:    below  10s,  0.1+  percent;  10s-19s,  9.6;  20s-22s,  23.8; 
23s -29s,  2.0;  30s -39s,  27.3;  l+0s-l+9s,  33.0;  and  above  50s,  3.9  percent. 

A  planned  cutback  for  both  imports  and  consumption  of  cotton  in 
Japan  is  expected  next  year.    The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  announced  June  13*  1957*  that  cotton  imports  during  April- 
September,  the  first  half  of  the  1957  Japanese  fiscal  year,  would  be 
curtailed  200,000  bales  from  the  1,200,000  bales  originally  planned. 
It  is  expected  that  100,000  bales  will  be  curtailed  from  the  dollar 
area,  and  the  remaining  100,000  bales  either  from  Brazil  or  the 
sterling  area. 

To  effect  the  cutback  in  cotton  consumption,  working  hours  were 
reduced  beginning  June  1,  and  some  equipment  was  sealed  on  July  1. 
An  overall  cutback  of  20  percent  in  textile  production  is  anticipated. 
Rising  inventories  of  finished  products  and  the  leveling-off  of 
domestic  and  export  demand  were  principal  factors  causing  the  cutback 
program. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  announced  on  June  28,  1957* 
that  a  loan  of  $115  million  to  Japan  has  been  approved  to  finance  the 
export  of  United  States  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  soybeans.    The  part 
of  this  loan  which  will  be  used  to  purchase  cotton  has  not  yet  been 
determined.    The  Export-Import  Bank  also  has  indicated  that  an  addi- 
tional $60  million  loan  will  be  made  to  Japan  at  the  end  of  the  1956-57 
season  for  purchase  of  United  States  cotton.    The  last  previous  credit 
was  authorized  September  6,  1956.    The  June  1957  credit  was  the  sixth 
of  this  type  authorized  for  Japan  since  1951*  the  total  amount  of  the 
6  credits  being  $320  million,  of  which  $258  million  have  been  repaid. 
The  1957  credits  for  cotton  will  be  repayable  within  1  year  from  the 
date  of  each  note.    The  interest  rate  will  be  percent. 
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JAPAN'S  BULB  PRODUCTION  INCREASES 

The  1957  lily  bulb  production  in  Japan  is  forecast  at  about  20  mil- 
lion/ compared  to  17.5  million  bulbs  last  year.    Exports  in  1956  amounted 
to  5.7  million  bulbs. 

Gladiolus  bulb  production  is  forecast  at  1+0  million,  compared  to  about 
35  million  last  year.  Last  year's  crop  was  reduced  because  of  unfavorable 
weather. 


ITALY'S  NEW  DOLLAR  LIBERALIZATION 
LIST  INCLUDES  COTTON 

The  Italian  Government  has  published  a  new  list  of  items  which  can 
be  imported  from  the  dollar  area  without  quantitative  restrictions, 
bringing  Italy's  dollar  liberalization  percentage  from  39  percent  to  71 
percent"  based  on  total  Italian  private  imports  from  the  dollar  area  xn 

1953. 

The  principal  agricultural  items  on  the  new  list,  published  in  late 
June,  are  cotton,  wool,  coffee,  and  cocoa;  only  cotton  is  of  interest  to 
United  States  farmers.    Minor  agricultural  items  on  the  list  are:  salted 
and  dried  animal  casings;  fresh,  frozen,  or  preserved  animal  glands  and 
organs,  n.e.s.,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes;  two -row  barley,  cleaned,  tor 
beer-making;  arrowroot  starch;  wheat  or  corn  gluten;  and  meat  meal, 
inedible . 

The  principal  agricultural  items  which  had  earlier  been  liberalized 
to  the  dollar  area  were:     inedible  tallow;  oilcake  and  meal;  bone  and 
animal  residue  fats;  hides  and  skins;  and  cotton  linters .    Thus,  Italian 
dollar  liberalization  of  agricultural  products  still  falls  far_shorx  of 
Italian  liberalization  to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion (OEEC)  and  associated  areas  (including  all  of  the  sterling  area)  from 
which  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  agricultural  import  items  are  now 
restricted. 

Liberalization  of  cotton  represents  an  important  step,  however,  in 
Italian-U.  S.  trade  relations.    Cotton  imports  amount  to  about  one-sixth 
of  Italian  agricultural  imports.    The  United  States  supplied  about  xhree- 
fifths  of  Italy's  cotton  prior  to  World  War  II  (193^-38)  and  a  s-cill 
larger  percentage  in  the  postwar  era  during  which  U.  S.  economic  aid  pro- 
vided most  of  Italy's  imports.    But  Italian  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  have 
been  more  erratic  in  recent  years.    Though  the  industry  continued  to  prefer 
U    S.  cotton,  when  prices  were  competitive,  the  Italian  Government  held 
the  reins  tightly  on  dollar  allocations  for  cotton,  giving  preference  to 
imports  from  countries  with  which  Italy  had  bilateral  agreements.  Now 
that  the  handicap  of  limited  and  uncertain  exchange  allocaoions  has  been 
removed,  U.  S.  cotton  can  compete  with  the  bilateral  agreement  countries 
on  more  favorable  terms. 
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CANADA'S  1956-57  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  ABOUT  THE  SAME  AS  1955-56 

Earlier  estimates  that  Canada's  wheat  and  flour  exports  in  1956-57 
{ July-June)  would  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  289  million  bushels 
xported  in  19$$-$6  are  now  fairly  well  confirmed, 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR:    Canada,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-May  1955-56  and  1956-57 


Destination 


July-May  1955-56 


July-May  1956-57 


Wheat 


Flour 


Total 


Wheat 


Flour 


(Thousand  bushels,  grain  equivalent) 


Total 


Western  Hemisphere:  : 

United  States   :  11,022 

Central  America  :  118 

British  West  Indies  . . :  28 

Cuba   229 

Colombia  : 

Venezuela  :  6U 

Ecuador  :  1,679 

Peru   :  925 

Others   :  33 

Total   :  1U,098 

Europe:  : 

Norway  :  3,U86 

United  Kingdom   :  81, 519 

Ireland   :  2,ii02 

Netherlands   :  7,917 

Belgium-Luxembourg  ...:  13*055 

France  .....:  668 

West  Germany   :  22,052 

Austria   :  1,866 

Czechoslovakia   :  1,200 

Switzerland  :  5,892 

Poland  :  11,952 

Russia   :  5,371 

Italy  :  5,U06 

Others   :  3,070 

Total  .:  165,856 

Asia:  : 

Israel   72U 

Pakistan   : 

Philippines  ....: 

Japan  :  25,006 

Others   ;  :  1,380 

Total   :  27,110 

Africa:  : " 

British  West  Africa  ..: 

Union  of  South  Africa.:  U,808 

Others   :  gQQ 

Total   :  5,308 

Oceania  . ,  : 

World  Total   :  212,372 

1/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
(Continued  on  page  2U) 
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8,U11 
13U 
18 
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'  65 

U59 
3,199 

_  1/ 
12,238 


U,U67 
77,019 
3,169 
11,765 
LU,8U7 
2,00U 
37,732 
1,332 
U,371 
8,9U7 
6,20U 
U,  127 
3,212 
2,36U 
181  56o 


1,685 
1,003 

29,772 
912 


33,377 


1,002 
252 


1,25U 


228,179 


1,566 
1,256 
U,U05 
295 
113 
2,807 

17 
1,21+2 
11,701 


10,367 
6 

536 
"l/ 
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3 

216 
11,628 


3 

5,526 
735 
2,221 


8^BT 


1,21*5 

"l*35 


33,5U3 


9,977 
1,390 
U,U23 
297 
113 
2,372 
U59 
3,216 
1,2U2 
23,989 


U,U67 
87,386 
3,169 
11,771 
15,333 
2,00U 
37,732 
1,332 
U,371 
3,9V? 
6,20U 
U,127 
3,215 
2,580 
193,188 


1,685 
1,011 
5,526 

30,507 
3,133 

Ul,362 


1,2U5 
1,002 
687 


2,93U 


262,022 
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Canada's  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  the  first  11  months  (July-_ 
May)  of  the  year  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  262  million  bushels  gram 
equivalent,  compared  with  2^7  million  bushels  in  the  same  period  a  year 
aL      Adding  22  million  bushels  of  wheat  inspected  for  export  during  June 
and'estimated  exports  of  3  million  bushels  (grain  equivalent)  of  flour, 
the  total  for  the  year  amounts  to  287  million  bushels. 

Destinations  of  the  June  exports  are  not  yet  available.    The  quanti- 
ties in  millions  of  bushels  taken  by  the  major  importing  countries  during 
the  first  11  months  ( July-May)  of  1956-57,  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  same  period  in  1955-56  shown  in  parentheses    were  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom  77.0  (81.5);  West  Germany  37-7  (22.1);  Japan  30.5  (25.6);  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  15. k  (13.3)  and  the  Netherlands  11.8  (7-9). 

Shipments  during  the  first  11  months  (July-May)  of  1956-57  show  large 
reductions  to  Poland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Italy.    These  were  more  than  offset,  however,  by  increased  exports  to  West 
Germany,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Peru,  Belgium, 
France,  Pakistan,  and  Norway. 
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